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MORALS AND MODERNITY 


Perhaps it is as well that the flood tide of moralised philosophy 
has passed, even though it has ieft unsatisfying positivism in its 
ebb. Two or three decades ago when all philosophers concerned 
themselves with ethics, a rootless ethic based rot on the nature of 
things but on the nature of duty—the categoric imperative—we 
were in danger of forgetting that the systematisation of human acti- 
vity is the most intricate of sciences in our zeal to make it the 
only science, But in truth moral theory is the most intricate and 
difficult of knowledge because it has the makings of a hybrid, specu- 
lation about practice, theory about concrete action. The danger in 
mora! theorising, particularly when it becomes disengaged from doc- 
trinal certitude, is that it can become merely a positive description 
of how man works, practical without any principles of human action. 
If I do not consider what the nature of man is, whether he has an 
immortal soul and to what end he is ultimately called, I can only 
describe his reactions under certain stimuli which | have observed. 
And that is not philosophy or theology. It is not ‘ morals.’ 

Now moral, human action is in many ways an uncertain and ob- 
tuse object of study because it is a practical matter, concrete and 
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individual, .concerned with a whole situation. So the science of 
morals is rather like a searchlight, grounded at one fixed point, 
ranging across the half-circle of sky, picking out clouds and aero- 
planes, in contact with the present concrete things of human life, 
but always pointing heavenwards. There are always the two fix- 
tures, human nature from which this action proceeds and the end, 
which is heaven, towards which it should be directed. These poles 
of the axis, for the.beam of light in this sense is an axis, make the 
science of human action a stable and certain science fixed firmly with- 
in the orbit of philosophy and theology. But the intervening clouds 
and other objects that cross the path of the beam as it passes across 
the years vary in opaqueness and introduce an element of uncer- 
tainty which necessarily follows from concrete, historical actions. 
The laws of human action remain the same, streaming out of man’s 
mind and will: ihe end to which it is all tending is eternally and 
changelessly the one Good; but the applications of those laws to the 
present means of attaining that end vary from day to day. 

Hence the science of ethics or morality is less certain, more com- 
plex and harder to pigeon-hole than that of dogma or metaphysics. 
Certainly dogma is always alive through the Spirit in the minds 
of men, developing and spreading out its tentacles into a network 
of complicated human thought, but it all proceeds so immediately 
from the Word and is so simple and unified in him that the elabo- 
ration is comparatively clear-cut. But moral teaching in a real sense 
changes from age to age—i.e., in these concrete applications, 

In no age perhaps has the beam of the ethical searchlight picked 
out so many new cloud formations which it is attempting eagerly 
to pierce as in our own century, The Modern Age has provided a 
new set of problems and new apparatus to deal with them, and moral 
theologians on the whole have found it hard to accommodate them- 
selves and to bring their principles to bear on the ‘ situations’ that 
occur from day to day; they are often concerned with the past prob- 
Jems of an already obsolete age. But by insisting on this change- 
able element in morality it would be easy to attack the stability and 
eternity. of Christian morals; so we must give some examples. 

The most evident example of how the progress in physical know- 
ledge and mechanical invention calls for some modification in moral 
teaching lies in the prosecution of modern warfare. ‘The present 
Holy Father, Pius XII, has often indicated that even in a just war 
all the methods and instruments used are not necessarily fair. The 
moral theologian can lay down the general and eternal rules of a 
just war in the familiar way, but if his science is to be practical 
and directive of real human actions he must consider whether it be 
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possible, now that tanks and aeroplanes have given place to spears 
and arrows, for the general principles to be put into practice. If 
the con-luct of modern warfare is often immoral owing to these new 
inventions—the bombing of cities and the wholesale destruction of 
populations are cases in point—the specialist must consider these 
new problems and give men an unbiased judgment with all the 
present circumstances considered. He should surely weigh in the 
balance even such questions as whether a modern government can 
be expected to follow a moral ruling regarding these ‘ improve- 
ments’ in warfare. This has never really been attempted on any 
thorough scale. War at best is always a troublesome cloud in the 
way of the moral searchlight. 

Then again the inventions of wireless and the films raise new is- 
sues which have yet io be faced squarely by moral theory. Adver- 
tising and propaganda have proved bitter enemies to the common 
good of mankind and therefore must be to a large extent immoral. 
But if approached from a casuistic or legalistic standpoint it can 
usually be proved that truth (rather than the truth) has been told. 
No one has fully discussed the morality of playing on the emotions 
of men in the mass with truths in such a way that the activities 
of mind and will are virtually suppressed. In particular the film 
asks for treatment. ‘ Morality ’ will lay down the eternal principles 
about viewing anything likely to stir up sexual passion, and will 
apply these principles to ‘ moral’ on ‘immoral’ films. But whether 
the whole film industry as it is to-day terids of itself to de-humanise 
the people and is therefore far more deeply immoral than any bed- 
rsom scene, no moral theology seems seriously to have considered. 

Or again, the great advance in medical science with its tendency 
to push its frontiers forward into psychic fields, not resting content 
with physic, touches the moralist very closely indeed, Circumstances 
have forced him to discuss the question of birth prevention and birth 
control though he cannot be said to have come to any final con- 
clusion about natural control through periodic continence. But in 
matters of psychiatry the moral theologian has seldom ventured 
from the fastnesses of his principles. Certainly the good confessor 
has in practice always been a sound psychologist in his application 
of moral principles, for he has always dealt with the whole situa- 
tion of a penitent. But the means he has used implicitly in his 
sound common sense have now become explicit and are being re- 
moved from the confessional to the consulting room. Experimental 
psychology demands attention from a moral theology that is going 
to be a directive in the modern world. And other psychic realities 
which are often caught in the confusions of spiritualism are only 
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less urgently requiring the light of the principles of human action 
to shine on them. 

Finally, although so much study has been given by Catholics to 
the new problems arising from what we can label the ‘ Industrial 
Revolution,’ it could be argued that application of principles has 
followed an old plan that should be set aside to allow the principles 
to be applied without the mediation of past methods. Private pro- 
perty, the title to labour, the rights to the fruits of labour, the re- 
lation of individual to community, these social planks would con- 
struct a stronger platform if the whole new situation were discussed 
as a whole by the moralist. The question is no longer whether this 
or that employer is within his rights in employing a man for so 
many hours or for so much money, but rather whether the average 
man can live a moral, or even an immoral, life when his whole 
being is organised to prevent him from making a deliberate human 
act. The decline in the birth rate, the flight from the land, the 
ceaseless demand for money and leisure, the bitter separatism of 
almost every group of men both large and small, these lapses from 
the recta ratio agibilium indicate a general state of immorality for 
which no one single individual is responsible, but in which all in 
some way share, as, in an opposite sense, with ‘ general justice.’ 
Just as we have been obliged to make some kind of reassessment 
of priuciple in the matter of Sunday observance and that of Holidays 
of Obligations, which none but the leisured can fully observe, so 
there should be a reassessment of a far more fundamental nature of 
the whole morality of modern man’s actions so that directive might 
be given to society in general as well as to individual units within 
society. 

M. Maritain has often insisted that experimental sciences which 
collect information, such as economics or even sociology, are not 
autonomous sciences, but must be ‘ held in continuity with a con- 
stitutive part of moral philosophy and are integrated into it as re- 
lated sciences’ (Science and Wisdom, English trans., p. 171). If 
they are not so integrated it can hardly be the fault of the factual 
scientist who gives himself wholly to his particular field of observa- 
tion, It is rather that the mora! philosopher and theologian have 
cf necessity held to old forms and have not always kept up with 
the hasty advance of these practical investigations. Ethnology, 
economics, psychology, and such like, must be captured by the 
moralist and brought into his orbit; and even the mechanical inven- 
tions that become the instruments or masters of the human indi- 
vidual require his fatherly eye to see that they do not lead to im- 
morality. 
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All this means that the moralist must live more in the present ; 
first of all the present of his eternal principles, all recapitulated in 
Christ who is the same yesterday, to-day and forever; secondly, in 
the present of the contingent, twentieth century. Dorothy Sayers’ 
work goes further in this direction than that of many an official 
moral theologian. Dante made the whole life of the Christian so 
much part of his present that it became identified with Beatrice her- 
self. We need then to-day a great theologian who will be able to 
make the searchlight of his principles pierce all the modern discov- 
eries in so far as they touch the human person, and shining through 
them in this way throw the outline of their pattern upon the eternal 
goal beyond. Such may be considered to be the moral of this num- 
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CONFESSION AND HEALTH OF SOUL 


‘For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood; but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness.’ We see the meaning of the Sacrament of Penance most 
fully if we see it against the background of the world-struggle be- 
tween good and evil. The essence of sin is pride, the: isolation of 
the self; the harmony of creation is split into warring fragments; 
there is no redress until created spirit, responsible for the material 
world, can emerge from its isolation and return to its Source. ‘ The 
whole of creation is in travail even until now.’ So the Redemption 
is given us; that man-in-nature may be made whole again by re- 
stored oneness with God—a restoration wrought by the Cross and 
Resurrection and made accessible day by day in the world through 
the power of the Church. It is for that restoration of the divine 
order in the world that we pray when we pray for the coming of 
the Kingdom ; but the coming is postponed, the power of the Church 
to heal and make holy is curtailed, by the persisting presence and 
power of evil. Nor can we think simply of a struggle between the 
members (visible or invisible) of the Church, and the world; it is 
waged by the Church, but it is also waged within the Church. And 
as there is a communion of saints, so there is a solidarity of sin; 
and the Church’s power as a whole is curtailed and its victory im- 
peded by the sins of its sinful members. 

Sin then has both a human-social and:a cosmic significance. Peni- 
tents sometimes say that they feel their sins to be the cause of the 
present horrors and calamities, and then go on to rebuke themselves 
for being fanciful. Perhaps they are not as fanciful as they sup- 
pose. Rationally no doubt there is no conceivable equation between 
some purely private and perhaps un-malicious wrong-doing and the 
vastness of world-catastrophe, and in any case it is not for us to 
attempt to define particular causations; but we are together in the 
solidarity of sin; we know that it is from sin that all evils in the 
world arise; and we should not try to excuse ourselves from a share 
of responsibility in them. But as through our personal sins we join 
with evil in fighting against God, so by God’s mercy we are given 
a means of redressing the balance and fighting with greater strength 
for the good. The Sacrament of Penance has as its first purpose 
to restore the individual to grace: to bring about his legal re-entry 
into the community of the Church (when this community has been 
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lost) and to restore him personally to the mystical Body,’ so that 
he may begin again to grow towards the fullness of the stature 
of Christ. Even so, we must not think of the action of the sac- 
rament in terms of the erasing of a blot upon the soul as a wet 
sponge can erase a chalk mark upon a slate, leaving it as though 
no mark had ever been made. Actual sin has an effect on the in- 
dividual personality like that of the original entry of sin into the 
world : it disrupts and enfeebles; and it is with the healing of the 
spirit as of the body: some of the effects of disease may linger on 
and the full restoration of health may have to be gradual. For that 
work of restoration the grace of the sacrament is intended to give 
us strength and courage; and here again the sense of guilt can stand 
us in good stead, for it can help us to increase in humility and love 
and that fear of the Lord which is the beginning of wisdom. 

But Penance has a wider function than this. It is medicinal to 
the l'fe of the Church as a whole. (We retard the Church’s work by 
our sins; we can help it on by our use of the sacrameht. The Church 
(in the sense of the community of Christians) does not exercise in the 
world the power over bodies and souls which it did in the fervour 
of the primitive days; yet there is no slackening in divine power 
and purpose or in the opportunity given us to avail ourselves of it; 
the fault then must be in our own lack of fervour. In so far as, 
through the grace of Penance, we build up our own health and our 
resistance to evil, we are helping to build up the corporate health 
and holiness of the Body and so to make it stronger for the struggle 
in which it is involved. 

Here we have to recognise the importance of, objective sin as op- 
posed to subjective guilt. We are well enough used to the distinc- 
tion between, say, murder and manslaughter, where the external 
event is the same but the difference lies in the question of guilt or 
imputability. In recent years we have come to realise the extent 
to which actions, especially in hyper-conscious, unbalanced modern 
man, may be to greater or less degree determined by factors outside 
our control.- Comparatively modern text-books of moral theology 
mention among the factors which destroy or lessen the freedom of 
actions the presence of pathological states such as hysteria; but we 
have now learnt a great deal about the wide territory which lies be- 
tween the perfectly free and rational act and the pre-consciously de- 
termined and non-inputable act of the psychotic. 





1It is part of the efficacy of the sacrament to turn attrition (sorrow for sin 
from motives other than charity) into contrition (sorrow motived by charity); and 
when we abide in love we abide once more in God, and God in us. 
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Two lines of thought of practical importance here suggest them-; 


selves. First, the question of habits. We can distinguish three sorts. 
There is the deliberately (and perhaps laboriously) acquired habitus in 
the Aristotelean and Thomist sense: an acquired facility and readi- 
ness to perform acts of a given type, as one may acquire the art 
of playing the fiddle or become by long and patient practice a con- 
summate liar. Secondly, there is habit in the purely mechanical 
sense, acquired by the repetition of actions not in themselves de- 
liberate at all; as one may have a habit of sitting in a certain pos- 
ture. Thirdly, there are habits which are neither wholly voluntary 
nor wholly involuntary ; but which are acquired by actions into which 
one repeatedly falls through weakness and against one’s better judge- 
ment; as one forms a habit of irascibility through falling repeatedly 
into anger. Habits of the first sort increase the voluniariness of 
actions, unless they are repudiated by a reversal of the will; habits 
of the second sort are usually in no way voluntary; habits of the 
third sort at least lessen the volutariness of actions, unless they are 
deliberately accepted by the will. Thus there is every possibility, 
from the consideration of habits alone, that an action may be done 
which is wrong in itself and yet not wholly imputable and perhaps 
not imputable at all. 

We reach the same conclusion if we consider the influence of psy- 
chological maladjustments on human behaviour. An obvious ex- 
ample is provided by kleptomania, where the objective act of steal- 
ing is performed but the agent (in this case better described as the 
patient) is not to be held morally responsible. More important be- 
cause far commoner is the question of the control of the sexual in- 
stinct. Here psychology has taught us a great deal which must 
be put at the service of theology. In the first place we have learnt 
to distinguish clearly between a state of the personality (what the 
psychologists call a psycho-sexual orientation) and the acts by which 
such a state may or may not be expressed. We know that to re- 
gard the former as morally blameworthy and disgusting is itself 
blameworthy when the maladjustment is not a fault but a misfortune. 
The way to help to healing, therefore, is not scorn but sympathy 
and understanding; the cure itself consists, not in attempting to 
destroy an instinct which is radically God-given even though its direc- 
tion is falsified (for destruction cures nothing), but in turning it to 
other modes of exercise and expression and so utilising it for good. 
No one will assert that this process of sublimation or transformation 
is easy; the penitent will rightly look to the confessional for help: 
to the confessor for understanding of the psychological compulsions, 
and advice and encouragement in dealing with them, to the grace of 
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the sacrament for the power to carry out what may seem a more 
than humanly difficult task. 

There is a second thing. Having made the distinction between 
the psychological state and the actions which may follow from it, 
and restricted the question of conscious moral guilt to the latter, we 
have to go on to recognise that these actions themselves may be 
imputable or non-imputable or part-imputable. Here we are on dif- 
ficult ground, which demands careful exploration. What follows 
here is no more than a tentative essay. 

The confessor is regarded by the Church as exercising a judi- 
cial function; the penitent therefore has the right (though indeed 
we do not go to confession, to assert our rights) to expect him to 
be judicial, but judicial in‘ the sense of objective, not in the sense 
of cold and impersonal. (It would be a terrible thing to attempt 
to be harsher than God. Our Lord’s attitude is revealed to us surely 
in the story of the woman taken in adultery ; He could be harsh in- 
deed, but his harshness was restricted to those righteous people who 
would either see no need of confession or if they did consent to go 
would fail to find anything very damaging to report.) But we can- 
not expect the priest to decide for us whether or not we have been 
sinning, or to what extent: he can tell us what is objectively moral 
or immoral, not what is our particular measure of guilt. And self- 
deception is easy. Two things seem to be clear. Suppose a peni- 
tent who is really suffering from a psychological compulsion. He 
may then find that the sense of guilt aroused by the actions to 
which he is compelled dominates his mind and saps his energies and 
reduces him to a state of scrupulosity and practical despair: he can- 
not concern himself with the positive love and service of God be- 
cause of his absorption in this negative problem of] fighting an 
enemy with which he cannot come to grips. It seems wise then to 
tell him that he must not allow this problem to dominate; he must 
accept the fact of his disability in this respect and, while taking what- 
ever measures a sane psychological insight may prescribe to deal 
with it, he must in the meantime attend to the greater and more 
creative tasks that lie outside it. But, on the other hand, and this 
is the second point, it seems equally necessary to tell him to avoid 
the opposite danger of’ irresponsibility. There is indeed a neces- 
sary distinction te be drawn between actions which are really the re- 
sult of his inner compulsion and others of the same sort which (while 
being coloured by it no doubt) are deliberately chosen and avoidable. 
But quite apart from that, he should not attempt to argue himself 
out of his sense of guilt in general. We return to the ideas from 
which we started: sin brings about a dislocation of nature, and 
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equally every dislocation is the fruit of sin. If it were not for the 
fact of sin this problem would not have arisen. To allow the guilt- 
sense to fasten on this particular mode of behaviour, in which by. 
hypothesis he is precisely not guilty, is to ensure that the problem 
shall never be solved : it will lead not only to a false scale of values, 
but also to a morbid concentration which will only tighten the grip 
of the disease. But the sense of guilt in itself should no more be 
destroyed than the instinct in itself should be destroyed. Once again 
we cannot assign particular causes and effects when discussing the 
relation between sin and disease; but perhaps there are other per- 
sonal sins which are all too little recognised; and, even if we can 
say of a particular maladjustment that its causes lie far behind the 
time when the possibility of sinning first emerged, we do well to 
remind ourselves again of the solidarity of sin. Neither had this 
man sinned nor his parents; but that the works of God should be 
made manifest in him. ‘The evils that I suffer are due to the pre 
sence of evil in the world; the presence of evil in the world is due 
in part to my sins; let me accept even those things in which I am not 
personally blameworthy as signs of my géneral sinfulness and use 
them to repentance. 

Let us return to the question of what ‘ measures a sane psycho- 
logical insight may prescribe.’ Here we must walk yet more warily, 
for we are on territory which remains largely unexplored: an im- 
mense amount of work, of study and co-operation between psycho- 
logist and theologian, remains to be done. But a few very tenta- 
tive suggestions might be put forward, though for the sake of brevity 
I put them in statement-form. 


1. On the part of the penitent there is danger of an infantile spiri- 
tuality which seeks (perhaps unconsciously) to induce the confessor 
to shoulder responsibility : to declare, for example, that a given type 
of action is (for him at least) not a question of guilt; he will then 
proceed (with unconscious self-deception) to indulge himself with a 
light heart. (This is quite different from asking advice about the 
solution of a problem which the penitent feels himself incompetent 
to solve for himself.) 

2. We can distinguish cases which call for the help of a psycho- 
logical expert (or a doctor) from (a) those which call for no more 
than a little strength of character, and (b) those wherein there is a 
real but relatively simple psychological difficulty. The penitent looks 
to the confessor for help in cases (a) and (b); but has to be careful 
not to delude himself into thinking that an (a) case is really one of 
psychological determinism. 

3. In dealing with these cases (a) and (b) we have to consider 
both a long-term and a short-term policy : 
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the A. Long-term : we cannot separate a particular difficulty from the 
ilt- _ ‘State of the personality as a whole. ‘Anything which helps to 
by creativity and wholeness will help the particular difficulty. Bad 
om habits are not the use of evil energies but the evil use of poten- 
es, tially good energies and instincts. Hence: 
rip (a) we must make sure that our creative energies have in fact 
be : a proper outlet and expression ; 
1in (b) we should see whether there is anything in our general way 
he of life the removal or addition of which would give us 
. greater health of body and soul; in particular, whether our 
wel attitude to the world is sufficiently outward-turning and 
; heth mind filled with the idea of ti i 
ie : whether our minds are filled w e idea of creative service 
ni of God and men; ee 
lis ' (c) we should see whether we are unconsciously projecting on 
« to others our own pet failings and so hiding the presence 
| ; of those failings from ourselves ; 
” (d) we should make sure that we are praying as much and as 
as ; intensely as we ought; for prayer above all can turn our 
ot personalities Godward and make our lives creative. 
™ B. Short-term. It is easy here to misunderstand the réle both 
of the will and of divine grace : 
* Ke (a) We use our will-power aright, not by gritting our teeth 
Ys ; and saying, ‘ I won’t,’ when a temptation to our pet failing 
- i arises, but by turning our imagination to other things. 
» (The gritting of teeth only makes the hold of the forbidden 
i activity on the imagination stronger and more intense ; com- 
y pare, on the other hand, the power of absorbing work to 


distract us from sorrows and worries.) 
(b) At least with some kinds of wrong-doing it is dangerous 
. to allow ourselves to remain in a sort of no-man’s-land in 
» which we feel we have half fallen and half resisted : to have 
. won half the battle may be an inducement to lose the other 
. half. If so, it is important to make a fresh start at once 
. by confession.’ 
. (c) We should not expect miracles. It would be wrong and 
foolish, in cases where there is real psychological malad- 
4 justment, to say ‘ The grace of God is enough: you need 
no other help than that.’ The grace of God is sufficient of 
course; but grace works through nature. We don’t say to 
a typhus case ‘ The grace of God suffices, you needn’t be 
medically treated.’ 
(d) But nature is not sufficient without grace. Hence we should 
not assume that we can deal with any difficulty by our own 





2 The disease of scrupulosity calls for special treatment. 
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powers or simply by natural means: we are right to pray 
for actual grace to strengthen and give success to the efforts 
of nature. 


Penance is the sacrament of healing. We have to prepare for the 
post-war struggle between the scientific humanists and those who 
believe that the only sane world is a God-centred world, that only 
the power of God can build it, and that only humility and sorrow 
can make us fit to work in that power. To prepare is to repent. 
The Dutch Reformed Church issued in 1941 a moving pastoral : ‘ We 
have deserted the only Lord and served other gods in all sorts of 
ways .... Too often we do not wish to be reminded of the needs 
of others. We despise the poor and support the rich. ‘We are care- 
less in the practice of Christian charity. We have not fought strong- 
ly enough against the sins of the people as a whole, and we have 
hardly testified against all sorts of social injustice and suppression.’ 
When we have thus prayed out of the depths we can look with hope 
to the future. Only after the Cross the Resurrection; only after con- 
fession and satisfaction the life and power of the living Bread. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 





3 Cf. Leibholz: Christianity, Politics and Power, p. 65. 
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A SPIRITUAL CURE FOR 
SCRUPULOSITY'? 


One of the cases of spiritual direction, which most frequently arises 
in the increasingly strenuous life of our age, is that of scrupulosity. 
The nervous tension, caused by the irritating atmosphere of great 
cities, is obviously conducive to psycho-neurotic troubles; and, if © 
a rigorist educative influence saddles a hypersensitive temperament 
afflicted by these troubles, with the result that religion is miscon- 
ceived as a repressive legalism, the effect will almost inevitably be a 
false conscience perhaps for ever paralysed by scruples. Whenever 
it makes its appearance and for the same reasons, this disease either 
suddenly breaks out in a violent crisis or gradually spreads in a slow, 
consuming progression. Much has been written about this malady : 
descriptions of the disorder, descriptions of the supernatural trial, 
the attitude to be taken towards the scrupulous by confessor and 
director, psychotherapeutic treatments or others in obstinate and 
disconcerting cases. It would seem that nothing has been over- 
looked and that the subject is therefore exhausted. One is tempted 
to conclude: the whole question has been settled once and for all, 
Nevertheless the scrupulous remain. It is in the West among Latins 
that scrupulosity is found in its endemic state, whereas it is unknown 
among Eastern Catholics and Orthodox . . .’ 

From the earliest Christian times until the second half of the 
Middle Ages, at which epoch the ‘ technicians ’ in Morals, the moral 
theologians, made their appearance, one cannot discover any serious 
traces of this evil in the writings of Fathers, Doctors and Saints. 





1 These are but a few simple notes written by someone who has suffered 
acutely from this affliction. His testimony has therefore the weight of experi- 
ence. All the usual remedies were prescribed to him, and he hopes he can say 
in all truth that he did his utmost to submit to them. He believes that the sclu- 
tion he proposes, which could be called the ‘ historical solution,’ is the most 
efficacious, because it alone takes account of the whole psychological state of 
the soul suffering from this terrible disease.—Translated from the French in 
La Vie Spirituelle, Vol. XLII, Supplement pages (141) et sq. 


The article is printed here not as an example of a general principle of 
morality, but in order to show how it is possible to modify general principles in 
the concrete application to a very particular and exceptional case. It deals with 
the abnormal case and therefore the norm of moral action requires different treat- 
ment. The author suggests a treatment.—Ep. 
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Let us leave aside the historical side of the question; it would 
require a book. But let us make this; point. One would not be very 
far from the truth if one asserted that the disease of scrupulosity was 
brought into existence as a result of the juridical element introduced 
by moral theologians in the directives of the moral life; it is a form 
of ransom paid by certain souls for the precision introduced by 
those thinkers to the limits of morality in thought and action. 

There have always been psychic and nervous predispositions to 
this mental disease which have varied with races and civilisations. 
The shock which, from this psychism, caused the disease to spring 
up, hardly appears before the sixteenth century; and, not to exag- 
gerate, let us say that it seems to have appeared principally in the 
Latin world when it had reached the stage of moral theological pre- 
cision and that it consists in this very precision. 

It was in ihis ‘ precise legalism’ (jurisme) which had caused the 
disease that a remedy was sought. What other course of action 
could have been taken since this ‘ precise legalism ’ cevered the whole 
process of the moral act? In order to liberate the soul in anguish 
from clogging distinctions, a new and final one was presented to it, 
‘Ignore negative doubts but take account of positive doubts,’ which 
for the benefit of the uninitiate was thus rendered ‘ Negligible doubt 
can be ignored, well-founded doubt must be investigated.’ It is 
precisely about the ‘ motivation’ of uninterrupted doubts that the 
scrupulous person is most anxious. One must nevertheless admit 
that such a definitive distinction has sometimes produced a real cure 
in the case of intellectuals undergoing a temporary phase of scruples, 
this trial manifesting itself either when they are already formed or 
concomitant with an intellectual crisis. However, no one can deny 
that in most cases this remedy is utterly useless. 

Others, like St. Ignatius, have indeed more wisely advocated a 
real psychological training, a bold ‘ Duc in altum,’ an energetic and 
persevering ‘Agere contra.’ By a judicious choice of rules whose 
precision is founded upon the principles of systematised morals, the 
troubled soul is guided and enlightened, under the fatherly guldance 
of a director whose loving kindness and patience will have to be at 
times well nigh heroic to see that these rules are consistently accepted 
and followed. Many remarkable cures have been obtained in this 
way. The testimony of the many souls wha have been brought back 
to normal Christian life, to an intense interior life and even to 
sanctity, would witness to the efficacy of this therapeutic method. The 
best exposition of this method is found in a small work entitled 
‘L’Ange conducteur des ames scrupuleuses.’ It is a masterpiece 
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from both a theoretical and practical point of view, written by a 
learned moralist who was also a psychologist. 

However, this method is one of coercion, the emphasis being laid 
upon the human striving in its humble co-operation with the divine 
action, and further the whole process is impregnated with a legal 
atmosphere. Finally it must be added that it is not always successful. 
Would it not be possible to seek a spiritual therapeutic method in a 
totally different direction ? 

Since the disease did not exist before the advent of the moralist, 
it would seem that one would only need to tell the scrupulous not to 
take any account of theological precisions; and in fact this is the 
advice which is frequently given to nervous young seminarists, ‘Study 
moral theology as if it did not apply to you.’ 

This advice would seem to be sound; but it has the great drawback 
vf introducing an unfortunate and dangerous dualism in the soul, 
since the deepest and best grounded aspiration of the scrupulous, 
which is frequently also his most implicit aspiration, is to be or to 
return to normal. So perhaps one might do better: namely by 
greatly modifying the method of teaching morals; but that is another 
matter. The law exists, it must be taken into account; its existence 
is beneficial and one must be thankful for it. But the law is one 
thing, its interpretation quite a different matter. It is useless to 
think of returning to an age when the spiritual life was almost inde- 
pendent of all canonical legislation and fed freely upon Scripture and 
Tradition, Fervent and humble souls benefited by this regime, but 
the majority of Christians grew slack, the impetuous and over-zealous 
fell into Illuminism, and all kinds of sects flourished. 

Canon Law canalised the religious stream of life. That it canalised 
it without stifling it is a proof of the abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church of Christ. Nevertheless is it not permissible to 
wish that the paralysing strictures of legalism might be removed from 
these sick souls, that the timid, craving for a freedom which is too 
frequently forgotten, should be placed once more in the full stream of 
the living waters of grace, for these souls are so frequently held back 
and immobilised by the theological asperities of canonical strictures, 
which were providentially established not to afflict weaklings like 
them, but to prevent the devastating flood of false mysticism on 
the one hand, and on the other stagnation through quietist indolence. 

To bring back these souls into the fulness of life, under the guar- 
antee of the wisdom of tradition, which throughout the centuries has 
been expressed in canonical legislation, a legislation which is itself 
the expression of an ardent desire for life since it is nothing less than 
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the expression of the will of a Mother, the will of the Church: such 
is the other method for curing the modern complaint of scrupulosity. 

Life! But what does that mean, if not the source of Life, daily 
renewable, the Holy Eucharist, the gift of life? Let the soul which 
is burdened with scruples come to this source of all life, and to him 
confide her sorrows, in him find peace, from him receive succour. 
Unhappily the scrupulous person is too often hindered by fear, by 
the thought that the Holy Eucharist is the sacrament of the living, 
not ot the dead; and the belief that he is in a state of mortal sin 
torments him. 

In truth the Holy Eucharist is the sacrament of the living; it is 
impossible to feed the dead, and this point is quite crucial. To be 
brought back to life must we confess our sins and receive absolution 
with the right dispositions? We know that it is not so, and that 
perfect contrition of itself brings back life. But is it equally recog- 
nised that perfect contrition is easy, even very easy, for a profoundly 
Christian soul? For it is psychologically the simple yielding to the 
attraction of God, the simple sorrow provoked by love, a beginning 
of a childlike self-surrender to the Father one has left or rejected, 
a reorientation of one’s whole being towards God—Truth, Goodness, 
Beauty, Love. The whole of this process of conversion extends 
over an indefinite period of time, it may happen quickly or slowly, 
and is patient of a greater or lesser intensity, but in its very beginning 
it is perfect, in virtue of the end to which it tends—God who is all 
perfection. 

Let the scrupulous then without hesitation and with simplicity 
implore God to convert them to himself, and try to surrender them- 
selves completely to the divine action. Let them cry out for God’s 
forgiveness, opening themselves entirely to the Father’s love. Then 
leaving aside all self-analysis, and without anxiety as to whether they 
have or have not committed grave sins, can they at last go to Holy 
Communion ? 

Before the Council of Trent they could have done so lawfully, only 
that, since the Lateran Council in 1215, all were under the legal 
obligation to go to confession at least once a year.’ This is still the 
practice of certain branches of the Orthodox Church. The reason 
for this annual confession does not here concern us. By enforcing 
the confession of mortal sins before Communion the Council of Trent 
has, as is the case in all legislation, sanctioned an existing tendency, 
or state of affairs, or better a state of desires (in this case a desire for 





3 Cap. 21, ‘De annua confessione.’ 
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purification by the wonderfully adapted means of sacramental con- 
fession). It did so because this desire was expressed in a more or 
less ancient custom and also because this custom was contested by a 
contrary custom which had to be repudiated: at that time the de- 
plorable moral laxity seems to have crept in even to the reception 
of Holy Communion. 

One has to go back long before the Council of Trent, before St. 
Thomas and the Scholastics, to find a time when confession of mortal 
sins before Holy Communion was not -»bsolutely necessary. There 
is, certainly, one passage in St. Thomas where he argues from reason 
for its necessity under pain of mortal sin; this is, however, only an 
opinion which was not generally accepied since even the great com- 
mentator Cajetan is not quite so strict. 

Without being too precise about the dite, we can point to a time 
when it was permissible to approach Holy Communion with perfect 
contrition but without previous confession. This practice was held 
to agree with the doctrine of St. Paul (1 Cor. xi, 26-32) because the 
communicant’s internal dispositiois were thus in accordance with the 
intrinsic exigencies of the Eucharist, which is a divine food intended 
for those living in a state of grav:2. Since the Council of Trent (cf. 
cap. vii) this course of action has been forbidden; a very wise pre- 
scription which providentially corrected certain deviations in Christian 
practice, fostered a greater respect for the Eucharist and still helps 
to maintain this respect. Are we then brought back to the cold force 
of law? Far from it, for, as we have already said, law is only the 
expression of a Mother’s will for life. In the case of the scrupulous 
the legislation which was designed to safeguard the respect for the 
Eucharist and so to help to preserve the life of grace in the Christian 
soul, does not achieve its purpose, and as such it might just as well 
not exist as far as he is concerned.‘ 

These souls could then freely and joyfully approach Christ in Holy 
Communion. They could take hold of him, feed upon him, speak to 
him, listen to him, and in union with him implore the Father to send 
the Holy Spirit to fill their souls. 





4Let there be no misunderstanding as to the meaning of this passage. In 
legal terminology it might be stated this way: The law is intended for the 
common good, and there are always individuals for whom it is less opportune. 
They are not, however, exempt from it for this reason. In the case of the 
scrupulous a tacit privilege could be invoked as a kind of generalised ‘ epikeia.’ 
Is it not in this way that the expression privilegia scrupulosorum, found in 
Priimmer’s approved manual, has to be interpreted? Priimmer, O.P., Manuale 
Theologiae Moralis, t. 1, ed. 6 & 7, 1931, Friburg, Breisgau, p. 211 (No. 323). 
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One can scarcely imagine the relief felt by a soul thus replaced in 
the truth of life. In order to prevent the joy produced by the dis- 
covery of this new life being turned into pride, the prescription of the 
Council of Trent ought to be insisted upon as a requirement of super- 
natural prudence, and we would even claim that it is only in this 
spirit that it will be helpfully interpreted. The scrupulous will then 
have to present themselves to their confessor at regular intervals. 
They will open themselves entirely to him as to a father, and confess 
themselves quite simply like children. It would be a mistake to 
enforce a weekly confession on them. That goes without saying. 
Even a quiet revision of the moral life reawakens the whole unhealthy 
psychological outlook which will need to be forgotten for a long time 
before it disappears. During this long period of ‘ unknowing ’ the 
old ways of thinking must be unlearnt and a new, healthy perspective 
of moral values acquired. But if on the other hand the scrupulous 
are forced to have recourse to precise details in order to obey an order 
against which they have no appeal, they will by reaction be plunged 
into terrible anguish brought about by the fear of badly made con- 
fessions and sacriligious communions. The confessor may be able 
to damp down the more conscious fears, but he will have no control 
over the deep psychological disturbance. The return of peace is to 
a great extent a matter of time. 

The confession of the scrupulous ought therefore to be rare, per- 
haps monthly, and preceded by only a short examination. Faced 
with the psychological impossibility of yoing into details the scru- 
pulous will be forced to be more synthetic in his examination and 
confession. For this reason it must be remembered that the scru- 
puious ought to consider their confessor as their director—as far 
as possible confessor and director should be one and the same per- 
son. Prudence demands that the scrupulous themselves should not 
have to decide when they are definitely cured; certain types may 
never return to normality. These in particular should not be left 
to their own devices. It must be remembered that it is God’s will 
that the illumination of grace should not be divorced from human 
wisdom. Once the scrupulous can freely approach Holy Commu- 
nion, it will feed them, comfort them and enlighten them. Never- 
theless, they will still have to suffer a great deal from painful hesi- 
tancy at the very thonght of action, since they view even the most 
trivial events from a moral standpoint. This moral preoccupation 
will decrease as they acquire a more healthy attitude towards con- 
fession and Communion which are usually the chief sources of anxiety 
through fear of sacrilege. So long as this fear continues they can 
do no more than try with great simplicity to cultivate purity of in- 
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tention. Meanwhile, discussion with their confessor, suitable spiri- 
tual reading, short meditations preferably of an affective character 
at various times during the day, the experience which is essential 
and can come only with time, the influence of competent people whom — 
Providence brings across their path, all these converging factors 
cumulatively will have a formative influence on their will. With- 
out compulsion the scrupulous will eventually acquire the habit of 
making clearer and prompter decisions. We think that by such a 
method even the most scrupulous could be brought back to health. 

It is of the utmost importance if they are to be brought back to 
health that they should not be left in a legal atmosphere. Their 
disease consists precisely in living constantly and abnormally in this 
atmosphere. Just as it is essential that they should not live in an 
atmosphere which is rich in legal precision, it is equally important 
that they should not feel cut off from normai life. It may be pos- 
sible for them to accept such an exclusion out of humility, and that 
can have only good effects. We all know that God can bring good 
out of evil; but it is no less certain that Providence intends us to 
follow the way of truth. To put them in an artificial atmosphere 
of isolation is a grave psychological error. They need to be placed 
in the more natural and primitive atmosphere in which our ancestors 
lived. Their complaint, which is largely the result of contempo- 
rary influences, ought to disappear from the very fact of their being 
put back into that habit of mind. To feel themselves included in 
the continuous stream of Christian practice reassures and calms them, 
This is an extremely important point. The scrupulous are merely 
out of harmony with the actual practice of the West, but not with 
the whole of Christian practice. They are the victims of juridical 
precision ; history delivers them and restores them to the living reality 
‘ Historia lux vitae.’ 

They are outside actual legislation, but not outside the historical 
reality. To seek a way out by a juridical interpretation of canons 
807 and 856 of the Code of Canon Law is useless for the scrupu- 
lous. To argue from the expression conscius peccati mortalis by 
saying that from a legal point of view the scrupulous cannot be said 
to be fully conscious of mortal sin, and further that because of their 
state of mind they are generally ‘ncapable of committing grave sins, 
and lastly to admit that even if they were capable and culpable, 
this possibility could be ‘gnored in virtue of the principle lex non 
curat de accidentibus—these and other arguments of the kind are 
useful for the jurist; but for the scrupulous they lack the necessary 
therapeutic value precisely because they are juridical arguments. 
What is required is that the scrupulous should feel that they are 
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restored to a psychological outlook which has the virtue of having 
been really, and historically, the common outlook of all, and which 
is still the outlook of a great number of Christians of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church and also no doubt ot Eastern Catholics, since the code 
does not apply to them. 


These notes could easily lead to laxity if in interpreting them one 
forgot the spirit in which they were written. 

We beg that they should be read with the eye of charity; they 
presuppose an earnest Christian life and a profound and anxious de- 
sire for perfection. This therapeutic method is designed for spiri- 
tual progress, for the work of sanctification. It is intended for souls 
of good will, sincere and true, and desirous of nothing but God. 
In order to understand them well they ought to be read in an atmo- 
sphere of prayer. They seek to be of service for a deepening of 
spiritual outlook which surely is nothing else than liberation from 
artificiality and immersion into reality. We have wished to insist 
upon a desire for that realism, frequently unconscious, which through 
law seeks to lead to life; this is the secret desire of many minds 
for whom the beneficent progress of law is considered, not indeed 


as life itself, but as leading to life. 
“4 & 








‘THE FIGURE OF BEATRICE’! 


On his first page Mr, Williams tells us what he has undertaken to 
study in this book. It is a good statement and may be quoted at 
length. ‘ Beatrice Was, in her degree an image of nobility, of 
virtue, of the Redeemed Life, and in some sense of Almighty God 
himself. \But she also remained Beatrice right to the end. . 
Just as there is no point in Dante’s thought at which the image of 
Beatrice in his mind was supposed to exclude the actual objective 
Beatrice, so there is no point at which the objective Beatrice is to 
exclude the Power which is expressed through her, But as the 
mental knowledge or image of her is the only way by which she her- 





1 The Figure of Beatrice. A Study in Dante. By Charles Williams. (Faber, 
10s. 6d.). 
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self can be known, so she . . . is (for Dante) the only way by which 
that other Power can be known—since, in fact, it was known so. 
The maxim of his study, as regards the final Power, was: ‘ This 
also is Thou, neither is this Thou.’ 

I say ‘ the only way,’ but only to modify it. There were 
many other shapes—of people and places, of philosophies and poems. 
All these had their own identities. . . . But in hjs poetry Dante 
determined to relate them all to the Beatrician figure,! and he brought 
that figure as near as he could to the final image, so far as he could 
express it, of Almighty God. It is, we all agree, one of the marks 
of his poetic genius. But it is something else also. It is the 
greatest expression in European literature of the way of approach 
of the soul to its ordained end through the affirmation of the validity 
of all those images, beginning with the image of a girl.’ On this 
theme and following his Texts pretty closely Mr. Williams has 
written a remarkable book. It has ardour, originality and speed. 
So much is said and so concisely that when I had finished it, I had 
to turn back to page 1 and start reading again; it seemed perhaps 
too good to be true. 

It is all about the meaning of Beatrice, what she meant to Dante 
and what she means to us and to anyone. It is fundamentally the 
same meaning—so Mr. Williams contends—because the meaning 
Beatrice had in her lover’s mind is as real, as true, as her concrete 
existence in Florence between, say, 1265 and 1290. The real God- 
made girl had, in a sense, all the meaning the poet gave her; there- 
ford she can safely be accepted by the rest of us as a type or symbol 
with a general Christian validity. 

For us, of course, the symbol or, as Mr. Williams prefers to say, 
the image, the Beatrice-idea, is more real, i.e., more certain and im- 
portant, than the fact of Beatrice. If Dante had never met Beatrice 
Portinari he would not, we suppose, have elaborated the Beatrice- 
doctrine ; whereas we can take that meeting for granted and listen 
only to the doctrine. So this commentary plucks off its historical 
data on the wing. The commentator’s reading is mostly implicit 
in what he says, and neither ‘ sources’ nor general esthetics are his 
subject. He is sensitive to the wonderful Italian—light and intense 
as mountain air—but language is not his direct concern, nor, there- 
fore, is poetry. Doctrine is his chief concern. 

And this doctrine is, he thinks, true. Reality is like that. The 
world we know is a crowd of images of the divine being, each a focus, 
a prevailing preponderant image to a particular person at a par- 
ticular time. We move forward by affirming as well as by re- 
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jecting. Again we are images to one another, we move one another 
forward. This, roughly, is ‘ Co-inherence.’ And the pattern runs 
through all the world making a universal community, a City. A 
City made up of cities, of which one was Florence; a community of 
foci, of which one was Beatrice. 

I must explain this further. The individual moves from one ex- 
perience, from one focus presented to him; but if this be vivid 
enough he does not leave it when he moves from it: he goes through 
it into his human surroundings, his own city, Florence, and, in 
the light of it, into the heavenly city. That was Dante’s assertion 
and movement, whose stages are Vita Nuova, Convivio, De Mon- 
archia, Commedia. That is why his work is vitally one; why 
Paradiso fulfils the promise contained in that greeting of the Vita 
when the boy ‘seemed to see the very limits of beatitude’; why 
the whole ‘ morality’ of his life and work, its disciplines and de- 
nunciations, is a carrying out of what was implied in that other 
conjoined effect of the greeting, the flame, as he says, of charity, 
the total pardon of all who had wronged him, the response which 
was nothing but Amore, con viso vestito di umiltade, It is why, 
finally, ‘at the end of Paradiso the only eyes to which the eyes of 
Beatrice give place are the eyes of Mary.’ Why? Because Mary, 
though herself a mere image (in the sense indicated) bore him who is 
the substantial Godhead, the end of the way of images and the reality 
imaged by all (not forgetting, either, that he called himself ‘ The 
Way,’ and that there is imaging in the Trinity). Therefore Mary’s 
God-bearing is unique; to her, at the end of Paradiso, when all 
words have been weighed, is said Figlia del tuo figlio. Beatrice, as 
Dante carefully pointed out, begot in him only an accidental love, 
a quality. So she yields to Mary, as Mary to her Son. But what 
the poet also says, with all his work, is that Beatrice led him to 
Mary. 

This tremendous assertion and vision forced the poet, as a poet, 
to imagine Beatrice as the link between Purgatory and Paradise 
(Purg. xxx—xxxiii); and the focal knot of union is in her eyes 
reflecting the two-natured Griffin who is Christ. 

‘ The vehicle of Love,’ says Mr. Williams, ‘ moves in Florence as 
(after an incomparable yet a comparable manner) it moved in 
Nazareth.’ It is the Christian critics’ compression of the Beatrice- 
doctrine. As such it falsifies, rather, the critic’s book in which 
there is little expressly said about Mary and a great deal, in the 
light of the principles of Imagery and Co-inherence, about Sin, 
Damnation, Virtue, the City—all brought out by contact with the 
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Texts, working to and fro (but mostly forwards) between Vita, 
Convivio and Commedia. The comment on Convivio and Inferno is 
especially helpful, perhaps because of Mr. Williams’ delight in 
Dante’s profound sense of community—in evil as in good. So he 
links up the organism of damnation, from Francesca to Satan, from 
the little straying lust down through all the growing intellectualism 
of negation and isolation, to the ‘ treachery raised to an infinite 
cannibalism ’ at the bottom. 

From another angle this book appears as a plea for a ‘ True 
romanticism.’ Mr, Williams is not shy of talking about ‘ Romantic 
Theology.’ In dantean terms this means the admission into the 
moral, into the Christian universe of Beatrice—and not Dante’s 
Beatrice only but anyone’s, and not in 13th century Florence only 
but in London or New York. It means too—Dante himself makes 
us so qualify—it means the recognition that this ‘ romantic be- 
ginning ’ is not ultimate, that, pervading the whole, as Beatrice per- 
vades all the poets’ work, it is measured by the end of the whole. 
as the eyes of Beatrice are measured by the Griffins’ (Purg. xxxi), as 
her hands are lifted up to Mary begging for her lover the last vision. 

To show how firmly Mr. Williams wishes to put aside false 
romanticism I had better give his own words. Of Dante’s entry 
into political life he says, ‘There may be quoted here that great 
sentence which is a governing clause in all his thoughts: Unde est 
quod non operatio propria propter essentiam, sed haec propter illam 
habet ut sit.*. ‘The proper operation (working or function) is not 
in existence for the sake of the being, but the being for the sake 
of the operation ’ (De Monarchia I, iii). This is true of Beatrice and 
Vergil and the Blessed Virgin and all his friends and enemies and 
himself also. Dante was created in order to do his business, to fulfil 
his function. Almighty God did not first create Dante and then 
find something for him to do. This is the primal law of all the 
images, of whatever kind; they were created for their working 
and in order to work. Hell is the cessation of work and the leay- 
ing of the images to be, withdut any function, merely themselves. 
It was the function of Dante, or so he thought, to be political.’ 

That is a qualification, almost a digression, though a most im- 
portant one. Evidently a priest could not decently have written this 
book—nor the works of Dante for that matter. Both in this and 
those being now written it is left to us to decide whether, in Mr. 
Williams’ words, ‘ We are to take the glory (of Beatrice) as seriously 
as Dante did,’ as Mr. Williams does. For Dante that glory was 
‘heavenly,’ for Mr. Williams it is also ‘ general,’ i.e., it might hap- 
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pen to anyone. It is general, too, in the sense that its implications 
extend everywhere, as we are delightfully shown—outwards from 
Beatrice to Heaven and Hell, to the ‘maged and social perfection, 
to the deformed and social perversion, in an incandescent ramifica- 
tion of thought and expression. It seems to me the word ‘ Beatrice’ 
might stand in Dante’s thought in a position similar to that of ens in 
St. Thomas’ ; in it everything is comprehended, including the Inferno. 
If you want to know how, this book is an attempt to explain; it is 
also an attempt, using the dantean key, to indicate a certain com- 
prehension of anyone’s love for anyone and the destiny of any soul. 

Granted that the Beatrice-theme is, in general, puzzling, I would 
maintain that from this particular doctrinal point of view the poet 
himself has given us enough light. He could hardly be more in- 
sistent. The obscurity here is chiefly due to cur own dulness, our 
weakness in grasping subtleties and recognising interconnections 
that are so unlaboriously expressed. So I take sides with Mr. 
Williams. He touches a spring that sets all the prose and verse in 
motion and interconnection. The proof? Taste and see. Dante 
anyhow emerges greatly enhanced. One cannot, for instance, take 
old Vossler very seriously (all honour to his learning) immediately 
after this; that equal balancing of Dante and Goethe, with the 
scales just tipping for Germany will not do now, for one reader. 

Two blemishes, may, I think, be pointed out. First, the emphasis 
here thrown on the Beatrice--doctrine is a very moral one. There is 
perhaps a little too much protesting—too much in extent rather than 
degree. Before we close the book we have been reminded rather 
often of the author’s feelings, of his sympathy for true romance and 
scorn of false; and the feelings are a little over-moralised, I thought. 
Secondly, in his treatment of Paradiso, in particular of the last Canto, 
too little stress, surely, is laid on the supernatural mystery ; it seems 
too little stressed that here the Godhead blots out everything else. 
The meaning at the end is that all else, the mind and its image- 
making, dwindles to nothing (A l’alta fantasia qui manco possa)— 
and this even though, even because, the last three lines swing back 
to the creature (Ma gia volgeva. . .). They had, in the poem, to 
swing back because the poem could go forward no further. This is 
implicitly recognised in the commentary, but perhaps not as much 
as the poet would have desired. 

Grace should round off a meal as well as begin it, so let these 
remarks end with gratitude for a very thrilling and subtle exposition 
of a grand theme, One ends it healthily tired. 


KENELM Foster, O.P. 
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‘THE MAN BORN TO BE KiNG’! 


During the industrial depression of the early Thirties a certain 
man faced, through no fault of his own, bankruptcy. One of his 
acquaintances, until then not a particularly close friend, wrote to him 
saying : ‘Count upon my assistance to the full extent of my bank- 
balance.’ 

Until 1937 Miss Dorothy Sayers was known to the English-speak- 
ing world as one of the most brilliant of its writers of detective 
stories, that new form of the novel which will excite the interest of 
future literary commentators. They were extremely interesting 
novels as well as most ingenious detective problems that Miss Sayers 
wrote. The mysteries were really absorbing, the clues were fair 
game, the characterisation was realistic and covered a very wide 
range of human types, while the literature of the hemispheres was 
laid in tribute to add piquancy to the plot. A deeper strain was also 
present. Like the great majority of detective-stories, those by Miss 
Sayers were strongly moralistic; they proclaimed the necessity of 
a moral order and depicted in friendly terms the activities of those 
who maintain it. Clouds of Witness showed the devastating despair 
induced by a grande passion; The Documents in the Case was a 
fearful indictment of adultery; The Unpleasantness at the Bellona 
Club revealed the appalling effects upon the soul of great scientific 
intelligence which does not bow down before the Creator of that 
which science investigates; Murder must Advertise was concerned 
with the drug traffic; Busman’s Honeymoon revealed the sordid 
effects of avarice, Strong Poison and Unnatural Death the corrup- 
tion of the human character by sheer selfishness. The moral effect 
was the stronger because no one could be aware that it was 
being inculcated as they pursued the fascinating course of the de- 
tective story. 

Since Busman’s Honeymoon Miss Sayers has published no more 
detective novels but has devoted her vast talents as a writer to works 
designed directly to support the moral order of society and the Chris- 
tian Church and its teachings. She has done this partly by plays, 
like The Zeal of thy House, partly by tracts like Begin Here or 
The Mind of the Maker. To the support of Christianity and the 





1 By Dorothy M. Sayers (Gollancz; 10s. 6d.) 
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theoiogy of the Church Miss Sayers has brought the same sinewy 
reasoning and felicity of illustration with which she adorned her 
long list of novels. On one occasion, desiring to raise funds 
for the production of a Church play, she wrote a series of advertise- 
ments and was reproached for lending her talents to commerce. In 
a witty letter to The Times, setting forth her motives for such an 
activity, she ended by saying: Et laudavit Dominus villicum 
iniquitatis, But it is not the Unjust Steward of whom Miss Sayers 
reminds us: ‘ but a certain Samaritan, being on his journey, came 
moar... .’ 
In 1940 Miss Sayers was commissioned by the B.B.C. to write a 
series of twelve plays for broadcasting to cover the whole Gospel 
story, and this she consented to do, insisting that the Person of our 
Lord should be introduced and that the plays should be in modern 
speech. The plays have been given now in their entirety twice, 
after much opposition had been offered by Protestant societies and 
much controversy aroused, with, in all probability, the result that a 
far greater radio audience listened in to them than would have 
otherwise been the case. In her introduction Miss Sayers pays 
a well-deserved tribute to the B.B.C. Religious Advisory Committee 
which gave her full support in going ahead with the plays against 
uninstructed popular clamour. Both Miss Sayers’s introduction 
and that by Dr. Welch, the Director of Religious Broadcasting, and 
the note by Mr, Val Gielgud, who produced the plays, form interest- 
ing reading concerning the problem of putting over on the air the 
entire Gospel story in all its essentials, and the extraordinary spirit 
in which the actors, all, save one, anonymous at the time of produc- 
tion, confronted their very difficult task. It should be noted that 
this is the drama reduced to its barest skeleton, disembodied voices, 
with a few sound effects, being all that the audience has to convey 
it over a total of nine hours of diffusion, and a story embracing the 
whole cycle of man’s redemption. Perhaps it will be found that it 
has only been in the few short years before television becomes wide- 
spread that such a technique would be necessary. ‘ A certain amount 
of crowd back-ground on the grams,’ says Miss Sayers, ‘ should, I 
think, accompany us the whole way up the road.’ The road is that 
which leads from Bethlehem to Calvary and the Empty Tomb, and 
the enormous volume of praise which Miss Sayers has received, and 
the deep impression made on every type of listener, is a measure of 
her success in leading us along this road, and her command over 
the essentials of the Gospel story and its exegetic intricacies. As 
her microphone swings from the Garden of Gethsemani to Pilate’s 
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study, from Gallilee to Bethany, picking up here the voice of our 
Lord, here the disciples squabbling, here Martha in the cook-house, 
or Caiaphas steering the Sanhedrin through an intrigue, we recollect 
in the directness of the modern speech that this was actually how it 
happened, these were the words and tones of voice used, just so 
was the Gospel preached among the noises of the courtyard, the 
quayside, the street; and also, just so was the Gospel first passed 
on to people sitting in villas, in kitchens, or looking upon the sea. 
The imagination is lively in lending to these disembodied voices 
body and colour, while the cool directness of the everyday idiom 
strikes home the significance of words heard a thousand times and 
not realized. ‘ For God will not make any man virtuous by force, 
so the good and evil must grow together until the harvest. . . . but 
in the last day, when the Son of Man comes in glory to judge the 
world, he will sort them out.’ And again, ‘ The mission of John 
the Baptist—was it of God? or was it—bogus?’ 

In this published version of the plays, some of the ideas of Miss 
Sayers in writing them become apparent. She has prefaced to each 
play her complete instructions to the producer, consisting of the 
general line taken in each play and very copious sketches of the 
development of each principal character. In this way we become 
aware of the historical background she envisages, and her psycholo- 
gical pre-occupations. As it would be only proper to expect, her 
approach to the Gospel story is strongly intellectual and she 
elaborates most carefully, as we should expect, the description of the 
predominantly intellectual characters, Herod the Great, Caiaphas, 
Judas, all of them bad men, Her reconstruction of the character of 
the last named and the motives that led him to his betrayal of our 
Lord is the main plot behind the majority of the plays. The Petainist 
reactions of Caiaphas to Pilate and Rome, the standpoint of Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathza, the legal niceties of the trial, are 
all excellently suggested. Above all, Miss Sayers’ presentation of 
our Lord is superbly intelligent and strong. ‘If we did not know 
all his retorts by heart,’ she says, ‘if we had not taken the sting 
out of them by incessant repetition in the accents of the pulpit, and 
if we had not somehow got it into our heads that brains were rather 
reprehensible we should reckon him among the greatest wits of all 
time. Nobody else, in three brief years, has achieved such an 
output of epigram.’ 

Miss Sayers’s most difficult task has been, as she clearly foresaw, 
to harmonize the human and the divine in her rendering of the central 
figure of our Lord, especially the interaction of the divine and human 
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knowledge. Concerning this it is interesting to note that in her 
preface she writes: ‘ There is no more searching test of a theology 
than to submit it to a dramatic handling; nothing so glaringly 
exposes inconsistencies in a character, a story, or a philosophy as to 
put it upon the stage and allow it to speak for itself. Any theology 
that will stand the rigorous pulling and hauling of the dramatist is 
pretty tough in its texture. Having submitted Catholic theology 
to this treatment, I am bound to bear witness that it is very tough 
indeed.’ Conversely, the theologian must testify that Miss Sayers 
is almost without exception orthodox. 

The published volume reveals the headwork that has gone to pro- 
duce this massive dramatic tapestry, with its many cunningly inter- 
woven strands of thought. The listener will not have failed to 
notice as well the generous intuitions of the heart, especially in the 
two wonderful characters of Mary Magdalen and St. John the 
Evangelist. This is especially so in the great moments at the dawn 
of Easter Day. It is a far cry from :— 

James : Master, shall we call down fire from heaven? 

John: And burn their d-d-disgusting village to the ground? 
(Play V1.) 

to :— 

Matthew: You was his best friend. And God knows, when they 
killed him, it must have hit you ’arder than any of us. And if 
he was here alive, the very first thing he’d say would be: 
‘ Where’s John ?’ 

John: He knows I’m here whenever he wants me. 

Matthew : Yes, but it’s not kind. It’s not like him. ‘Why should 
Mary and Peter come before you? ... . 

John: Peter’s more important. The Church was to be founded 
upon Peter. (Play XIII.) 

The head and the heart, the human and the divine, Miss Sayers 
has wrought well with her magnificent though daunting material and 
she has produced a series of plays, with a commentary thereto, which 
may well outlast the mode of their presentation, and which have 
already earned the popular title of ‘ the English Oberammergau.’ 


Paut UrBan Foster, O.P. 
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Diving JUDGMENT IN Human History. By D. R. Davies (Christian 
News-Letter Books; The Sheldon Press; 1s. 6d.) 


After apt and pungent criticisms of some contemporary ‘ Christian 
social endeavour,’ Mr. Davies recalls the late Dick Sheppard’s gibe 
at the Church Assembly which, he said, reminded him of certain 
Oriental vendors of vegetable matter. They walk up and down, 
shouting out: ‘In the name of Allah—Figs.’ And Mr. Davies 
comments: ‘ Figs, by all means, but why in the name of Allah?’ 
But the reader of this and other of Mr. Davies’s works may be in- 
clined to ask the same question. His figs are often very luscious 
and nutritious—if sometimes somewhat less than mature—but why 
in the name of Allah ? His judgments on human history and con- 
temporary events (in other words) are often very shrewd and very 
sound, timely and profitable, But why Divine judgment? 

Here, precisely, Mr. Davies can give no clear account of himself 
as an accredited prophet; and it is his credentials we must require 
of him if he would be accepted as a witness to Divine judgment, and 
therefore as something more than just one more diagnostician of our 
times. And if we cannot be assured of authentic prophetic inspira- 
tion, at least we must ascertain the soundness of his theological 
standards of judgment and appraisal. 

Here, again, he fails us badly. In this book the ‘ neo-orthodoxy ’ 
of radical dialectical theology turns full circle and comes to rest in a 
naturalistic, acosmic dualism akin to the crudest and most extremist 
interpretations of the Vedanta and of pessimistic Buddhism. ‘ The 
Gospel is . . . the proclamation of God’s love for man through his 
redemption by Jesus Christ. Through his redemption. Not through 
his reformation, or his social renewal.’ The unscriptural and un- 
catholic antithesis (unscriptural and uncatholic, because Redemption 
works Reformation and Renewal, and Reformation and Renewal 
are wrought through Redemption) leaves us with history as nothing 
but an accumulation of karma which summons the elect to an ex- 
clusively transcendent and meta-historical liberation. Indeed we are 
told that, ‘ History itself is an impossible experiment . , . Final judg- 
ment . . . will be the realisation by man of the futility of history 
itself, the compulsory realisation through the sledge--hammer of 
event.’ History, in short, is Maya, and all action is karma, and all 
karma is bad karma; nothing but an occasion to summon us to re- 
pentance and liberation from the weary wheel of Samsara. 

We did not need the Incarnation of God to teach us that. It must 
be boldly but regretfully stated that, stripped of its trappings of 
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Biblical language, the underlying doctrine of this Christian News- 
Letter booklet is pre-Christian and sub-Christian. Such indeed is the 
ineluctable nemesis of the Protestant neo-orthodoxy which proclaims 
the imperviousness of nature to Grace. This ‘ theology of Reforma- 
tion’ is compelled to slay itself in the denial of the very possibility 
and principle of reformation. This ‘ dialectical theology ’ by-passes 
the intrinsic human contradiction on the horizontal, historical plane, 
thereby ignoring the inherent tragedy of the human situation and 
the*cosmic conflict within history itself, and rests in a crude and 
irreducible vertical dualism. This ‘ theology of the Word of God’ 
ends in making the incarnate Word of God a meta-historical avatar, 
and the words of God a mere vehicle for Shankara, Plotinus or 
Schopenhauer. Even the Moslem merchant would, we fancy, in his 
bewilderment retort, ‘If not in the name of Allah—why figs?’ And 
what ground, we must ask Mr. Davies, for his ‘ progressive ’ views 
on social reformation if not in the name of God and his Christ? 

Happily enough, Mr. Davies is not always quite consistent with 
his premisses, though perhaps he is more successful than some of his 
more academic colleagues in revealing the abyss to which they lead. 
But he puts the right questions, and it may be hoped that the very 
inadequacy and (sometimes) incoherence of his reply may challenge 
a deeper and clearer presentation of the answers, 


Victor White, O.P. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE MARKET-Piace. By Michael de la Bedoyere. 
(Dakers ; 6s.) 


Startling in title and challenging in content, this book deals with 
the most important issue of the hour: the inception of a social or- 
der in which Christianity means something or, conversely, failure to 
realise such an order. I can find in the whole book none of the silky 
circumlocution and brave platitudes which seem to pack so many 
books on the subject. Nor is the author given to the facile analy- 
sis. He is not out to make our flesh creep with cheap apocalyptics, 
but he gives us a book which will neither increase our tranquillity 
nor induce wishful thinking. Indeed, we are warned (p. 92) that 
‘ readers, especially Catholic readers, will be aghast’ at the sugges- 
tion that we are faced with the ‘ triumph, unless indeed we revert to 
a new dark age, of everything which they and I consider most abhor- 
rent.’ But the book is far from depressing, and the most phlegsnatic 
of readers can scarcely escape being stirred by it. The author re- 
minds us that Catholics can never hope to avoid the central issue— 
that of conversion, and that the world must regain its faith if Chris- 
tian salvation is to shed its indirect blessings upon it. Nevertheless, 
to the question, ‘How can the abyss between the world and the 
Church he crossed?’ the author gives a reply that is inspiring as 
well as soberly practical. This book may not be liked by the punaises 
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de sacristie: it will certainly not be liked by those enemies of the 
Church who prefer to tackle a Christianity that is myopic and half- 
asleep. 
J. F. T. Prince. 


Tue New Ace. By Edward Hulton. (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d.) 


It is already here; and on the whole it is accurately described by 
Mr. Hulton. That is to say, he indicates where present tendencies 
are leading and—not surprisingly—suggests how they may be con- 
trolled for the general good of mankind. It is plain, straightforward 
and honest secularism, but there is an unusuai respect for the past, 
even for the Middle Ages, and the author will not permit the totali- 
tarian progressives to have it all their own way. He objects to uni- 
formity, demands youth movements formed as a result of free asso- 
ciation, insists that women shall be educated in a way that befits 
both their dignity and their nature. His denunciation of pre-war 
immorality (social and sexual) is fierce but just. 

Inevitably, he is at his weakest when envisaging the religion and 
morals of the future. He is affected by the contemporary admira- 
tion for uncontrolled mysticism, and he considers that marriage only 
needs to last until the sixteenth birthday of the child. This chap- 
ter on the future of morals deserves to be read carefully by those 
who. are now so glibly talking about the sufficiency of the Natural 
Law. This patently sincere thinker, making full use of his reason, 
appreciating the spiritual aspect of sexual love, does not regard either 
the unity or indissolubility of marriage as essential, nor does he see 
anything vile in the practice of contraception. But he is unques- 
tionably right as to the facts. This is the outlook of the New Age, 
and we are still far from knowing how, with the wealth of Catholic 
truth, we are going to meet it. 

EDWARD QUINN. 


DeatH oF A GENTLEMAN. By Christopher Hollis. (Burns Oates; 
8s. 6d.) 

Old-world England is passing away. It is doing so gracefully, 
heroically, even consciously, in persons like Robert Fossett. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen are’ there to be shot at, when the shooting’s on. That is 
what they are for, and, whatever the other duties in which the 
gentlemen of England have failed throughout their history, at least 
they have never failed in this.’ As so many of them are being 
shot, and their history is reaching its appointed end, the philosophy 
expressed in this series of letters may be helpful to those who are 
responsible for shaping the coming age and who are not so blind 
in their worship of the common man as to overlook the virtues of 
the uncommon gentleman. Sooner or later, those virtues are bound 
to reassert themselves, and Robert Fossett’s philosophy will be vin- 
dicated by the permanent facts of human nature. 
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It is a disarming philosophy. His belief in privilege, in inequality, 
in cricket as something more than a game, his approval of the Mu- 
nich agreement, opposition to sanctions and scepticism about the 
results of victory, may infuriate certain Left Wing crusaders, but 
they are so fully justified by the plainest arguments that no valid 
refutation is likely to be produced. In fact, the sympathetic reader 
is again and again left with the feeling that we are heading for first- 
class disaster (not in war, but in the coming peace), and that, be- 
cause the immediate mood of the public is not receptive, nothing can 
be done about it. 

Surely the Government know as well as Mr. Hollis (Sorry, Robert 
Fossett !) that ‘ it will be with the defeat of Japan that the Yellow 
Peril will really begin’! Or perhaps they have good reason for 
thinking otherwise; in which case one would have expected writers 
of the same calibre to present solid arguments against this point of 
view. The fact that this and other startling assertions have been 
largely unchallenged by the reviewers implies that the dangers are 
recognised, but cannot be anticipated. Was not our failure to pre- 
pare for the anti-Fascist war demanded by the intellectuals partly 
due to the fact that those same intellectuals advocated unilateral 
disarmament, and thought, themselves, ‘ that you hold up a panzer 
division with a couple of vermouths, a hang-over and a dirty joke’? 
Fortunately their day is ended, perhaps even more definitely than 
that of the English gentleman. But the institutions which facili- 
tated their particular kind of self-expression remain, and will be a 
menace to ordered peace for many years to come: ‘ There is every 
reason to think that communications now work more rapidly than 
minds, and that the world has got into its mess very largely be- 
cause information now accumulates more quickly than the capacity 
of the mind to assimilate it.’ 

The remedy, whenever it is applied, must consist partially in the 
restoration of conventions which, however unreasonable they appear 
in themselves, have created the civilisation which is now disappear- 
ing and formed the gentlemen who are gallantly and vainly es 
for it. Meanwhile, ° 

‘ It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron om 


EDWARD QUINN. 


Man: Tue Forcotten. By F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward; 1s.) 


It is a good rule in apologetics to start from some common ground. 
Now whatever men may deny, they will usually agree that they exist, 
that there is, in fact, such a being as man. Mr. Sheed begins his 
plea for a better understanding of the nature of man at that very 
simple point of agreement. He asks: ‘ What is man?’ and wisely 
turns at once to meet the objection of the impatient or merely lazy. 
Does the answer matter? Is it a ‘ practical’ question? Why, yes. 
It is just your answer that will determine how you treat men. The 
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Nazi treatment of man reveals the Nazi view of man. The answer 


.is most important, and in the highest degree practical. What then 


is man?’ Mr. Sheed gives the cbassical Christian answer in terms 
that the ordinary man can follow. He does not, he says, propose to 
prove it, but he does show how it agrees with and reinforces the 
observable facts and is fundamental to the ordering of human so- 
ciety. The more men ean be got to consider these truths, the brighter 
the hope for the future. As Mr. Sheed says, ‘ Democracy will work, 
not so much if everybody votes, as if everybody fits himself for the 
judgment that a vote should express.’ This little book is very well 
done: the language is clear and the appeal is to common sense and 
reason rather than to emotion. It should be welcomed with relief. 
by those—and they are many—who have not found a diet of vague 


uplift very nourishing. A.E.H.S. 


METTERNICH.. By Algernon Cecil. (Eyre and Spottiswode, ros. 6d.) 

This work was first published in 1933 and Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
in his Georgian Adventure, described it as the most notable book he 
had ever published. In 1941 Mr. Cecil published a book called 
Facing the facts in Foreign Policy, to which Mr. Jerrold wrote what 
was, in effect, a reply, entitled Britain and Europe, 1g00 to 1940. 

To this new edition of an excellent study of Metternich, Mr. Cecil 
has added a long introduction which is, in effect, his book on foreign 
policy re-stated, without any notice being taken of Mr. Jerrold’s 
presentation of an opposite case. Mr. Cecil has made up his mind 
that we should never have entered this war and he adduces every 
possible argument, whether drawn from Metternich’s life or not, to 
prove his case. Conversely, he leaves out that which Mr. Jerrold 
so rightly emphasises, the whole ethos and policy of Germany, Im- 
perial and Nazi, and its deadly threat to ordered society. How re- 
mote Mr, Cecil is from reality is shown by the fact that he accuses 
the British Government (not Hitler) of megalomania, in starting 
this war. It never occurs to him that our action was a last des- 
perate stand to avert world decay. As he has attempted to write 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark, it is not surprising to find 
him being grossly inaccurate about the nature of the Triple Entente 
and the relation of the 1918 Armistice to the Fourteen Points, both 
quite sufficiently documented to-day; and to find him completely 
self-contradictory on the use of power-politics. 

When this introduction has been omitted, the book will again 
become what it was in 1933, a very lucid and balanced and valuable 
account of the great European statesman, whose greatest mistake 
was ever to imagine that he could ‘ appease’ Napoleon, and who 
would consequenly never have made the mistake of imagining that 
European politics after the accession of Hitler to power could be 
subsiantially the same as they were between 1919 and 1933. 


P.U.F 
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Tue NINETEENTH Hote or Europe. By Vivian Connell. (Secker 
and Warburg; 5s.) 


There is grandeur and beauty in this last, despairing cry of honest 
naturalism. The author depicts in dramatic form (fine, tense drama, 
with unforgettable lines and clearly defined characters) a plague- 
stricken, devastated Europe, cut off from the rest of the world by 
a wall of fire and by seas over which no ships are allowed to come, 
after a war ‘that nobody could win, and everybody lost.’ The 
primitive needs of the flesh, food and sex, and liquor to blot out the 
memory of the past and create an illusion of happiness in the present, 
are by far the most important elements in the lives of these half- 
crazy remnants of a ruined civilisation. | Nevertheless humanity 
contrives, pitifully and clumsily, to reassert itself, notably through 
the presence of a young girl, Nada, whose only memory of the old 
Europe is the crash of the bomb that killed her mother. She is 
seen as ‘the ghost of beauty haunting this cemetery of the world,’ 
with the windows of Chartres in her eyes. 

The power of the author’s writing and the limitations of his 
philosophy are best illustrated by Mark’s evocation of the past : 


Yet, we have burned down all Europe to roast a few rogues. 
There was a simpler way. ... Yes, there was much to re- 
member. Horses that galloped on the green sward with jockeys 
flashing like kingfishers in the sunlight. Paintings that looked 
out at your mortal eyes with their immortal eyes. Music that 
caught the vanished Babylons out of the air and builded them 
again in your mind. And women, beautiful women, of whom 
you are the ghost. Beautiful women who had wisdom, and 
beautiful women who had no more wisdom than the rose and 
needed none more. Beautiful women who sat in the Ritz and 
dallied with Time, with great ruby drops of Solomon’s blood 
hanging on the lobes of their ears, imperishable on the perish- 
able snow. Yes, even the Lady in the Ritz... . 


She had a Martini, the Lady in the Ritz, 
And the ghost of Helen put on flesh, 
And the sunlight over Troy 

Died in the bottom of her cocktail glass. 


‘The sunlight died,’ ‘the ghost of Helen’: already civilisation 
had become decadent, empty and vain. Save by a welcome accident, 
the paintings, the music, the truly beautiful women were not of 
Mark’s generation, as they are not of ours. Nor was there a way 
to restore them so simple as he had hoped. 

For the lovely women, the noble artistic achievements, even the 
galloping horses with their flashing jockeys, were only possible in 
a civilisation formed out of the struggle of supernatural heroism 
with diabolical evil. That is why the action in this play is some- 
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times as revolting as the lines are beautiful. And the fact that*to 
most playgoers it would mean nothing more than a certain natural 
coarseness is an indication of the distance we have to travel before 
we can finally abandon the ghosts, return to the reality of divine 
beauty, and revive the faith and love that built Chartres. 


EDWARD QUINN. 


FaitH AND Works. By Lionel Curtis (Oxford University Press; 
2s.) 


When a job of tidying-up has to be done outside the confines of 
our own homesteads the trite objection of idlers and procrastinators 
is: ‘ We must first set our own house in order.’ But Faith and 
Works, by Lionel Curtis, can in no way be condemned as an excuse 
tor inaction merely because it urges that our best contribution to 
the permanent unity of the optimistically styled ‘ United’ Nations 
would be to make the British Commonwealth a truly united Empire, 
the stabilising factor without which the ‘ wider system of general 
security ’ promised in the Atlantic Charter could not endure. 

This is a call for the formation of a genuine international govern- 
ment for common affairs on no matter how small a scale, in the 
belief that ‘the successive inclusion of nations outside it will be 
merely a question of time, and may reach its completion more quickly 
than we can picture.’ The election of a joint parliament by the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth to look after their common 
affairs would be but a commencement, for the author declares : ‘ The 
problem of security for the United Nations will only be solved when 
the peoples of the American and British Commonwealths have 
merged their resources under one organic government charged with 
their common defence. . . This will in time lead to a world govern- 
ment.’ 

This sober but brilliantly argued plea by one who has devoted 
the greater part of a lifetime to the enrichment of our Imperial 
heritage cannot be confused with the clumsy proposals occasionally 
mooted on one side or other of the Atlantic; that we and the 
Dominions should become just a few more stars in Uncle Sam’s 
spangled banner, or that the errant American Colonies should re- 
turn to their Motherland whence they were driven by the tyranny 
of a German despot, George II]. of England. On the contrary, all 
the participants in the proposed international government would re- 
main supreme in their own national spheres, and the sovereignty of 
the internationa! parliament would extend only in the sphere. of 
affairs Common to all the partners (mainly defence, foreign policy, 
and control of inter-State aviation). The plan aims to lay ‘the 
burden of controlling the issues of national life and death where 
alone it can rest with safety, on every citizen of the Commonwealth 
able to bear it.’ This is the new democtatic imperialism ; it is a call 
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for renewed British leadership in world affairs. The keynote is a 
warning: ‘ Recurrence of wars like the present cannot be pre- 
vented by a government which commands resources no greater than 
those of the United Kingdom. . . We cannot discharge our com- 
mitments under the Atlantic Charter unless we create a govern- 
ment which commands wider resources than those of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. . . Should a system which ‘has failed to pre- 
vent two major wars be commended to our Allies as one which can 
be trusted to prevent future wars?’ It is difficult to quarrel with 
the author’s solution of these problems. 
HarRo_p S. BipMEAD. 


Tue EvizaBeTHAN Wor.tp Picture. By E. M. W. Tillyard. 
(Chatto & Windus; 6s.) . 

This essay grew, as Dr. Tillyard tells us, from the attempted 
writing of the first chapter of a book on Shakespeare’s Histories ; 
and the only regrettable thing about it is that, having been separated 
from the larger work, it should be so tantalizingly brief. For it is 
of very great interest; a most useful contribution to the study of 
the Elizabethan mind, to which ‘ sermons were as much a part of 
ordinary . . - life as bear-baiting.’ Dr, Tillyard has isolated three 
themes, which he studies as ‘ a chain, a set of correspondences, and 
a dance,’ and uses them as a means to penetrate the baffling ex- 
terior of Elizabethan literature. The result is not literary criticism, 
properly speaking: it is rather a source of that kind of information 
which will render criticism possible—a work of literary initiation, 
carried out with learning and charm. 

But Dr. Tillyard himself calls attention to the fact that he is using 
the word Elizabethan ‘ with great laxity, meaning . . . anything be- 
tween the ages of Henry VIII. and Charles I. akin to the main trends 
of Elizabethan thought.’ Inevitably, then, his theme corresponds 
in part with that of Mr. Basil Willey, in his study of The Seventeenth 
Century Background, though he does not refer to this, Actually, 
Dr. Tillyard’s book makes a kind of introduction to Mr. Willey’s. 
They need to be read together, for it was in Dr, Tillyard’s period 
that there grew up the mentality and sensibility which Mr. Willey 
has described so brilliantly, and it is the lack of reference to the 
‘Baconian’ and anti-scholastic elements in Elizabethan thought 
which prevents Dr. Tillyard’s book from being wholly satisfactory. 

Luke Turner, O.P. 


SpiritUAL READINGS FROM MOTHER St. PauLt. (Longmans; 15s.) 

The publication of this work opens the question of liturgical prayer 
from a new angle. The compiler has taken from Mother St. Paul’s 
works meditations on the gospels of the temporal cycle and laid 
them out in order as matter for meditations on a liturgica] basis. 
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It is neither to praise nor to condemn this book to make some 
observations on the meaning and use of the word liturgical. Litur- 
gical prayer is first and foremost the public official prayer of the 
Church expressed in the Mass and Divine Office of the day. But 
there has been for long a false and profoundly pernicious dichotomy 
between liturgy and iife. This leads to the water-tight compartment 
view of life, and in particular to the segregation of public from 
private prayer with the consequent treatment of liturgy as a thea- 
trical ‘ stunt.” From one side popular devotion has been debunked 
in favour of formal liturgy; from the other rubrical fanaticism has 
been denounced as the begetter of insincere externalised prayer. The 
true way lies in the integration of private and public prayer (the 
distinction between them is only partial in any case) and in litur- 
gical living over and above liturgical prayer—we do not cease to 
be members of Christ after Mass is over. We learn best to pray 
and to live from the Church’s public prayer, the liturgy, by making 
it our own, and pursuing in our private prayers the thoughts offered 
us by the Church in the Mass and Office. After this fashion private 
prayer is the indispensable link between liturgy and life. It is the 
remedy for much pious vulgarity, and, more important, the cure 
for slipshod thought about, and ignorance of, the truths of faith. 
If there is any theory behind this book it must be this, and if there 
is any major criticism to be made it is to regret that there is not 
some kind of preface outlining it. As a simple exposition of the 
meaning of the gospel it succeeds throughout in spite of periodical 
long-windedness. The Ignatian method is used: composition of 
place, that is to say a clear, simple description of the event, followed 
by the points, or food for thought, to be drawn from the Gospel 
story. In straightforward, simple exegesis the meditations rarely 
fall short, the ‘ points,’ on the other hand, are occasionally artificially 
forced; here it is well to remember that the highest form of prayer 
consists in simply looking at God without making any inferences. 
For those who have the leisure to use it this book will provide a 
counterpart to the missal, should any be necessary. For others, so 
long as they do not find fifteen shillings beyond them, the simple 
presentation of the scriptural story interleaved with a few shrewd 
practical comments, will be welcome, for, though booksellers’ re- 
turns since the invention of printing have proved that it is not pos- 
sible to tell the gospel story better than the evangelists themselves, 
Mother St, Paul has made a tolerable job of it. 

GERARD Meath, O.P. 


Tue Way or Perrection. By Saint Teresa. Translated by a Dis- 
calced Carmelite. (Sands; 7s. 6d.) 
Present circumstances favoured a new translation of the Valla- 
dolid text of Saint Teresa’s celebrated work, but the opportunity 
seems to have been partly lost. A close comparison with the text 
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established by Padre Silverio de Teresa in his edition of the complete 
works shows that the translation leaves much to be desired. It is 
in many places inaccurate, in others clumsy, and very often, whilst 
translating the words, fails to give the sense of the original. Few 
chapters have not some sentences incorrectly turned: and though 
one must admit that Saint Teresa, with her sudden changes of sub- 
ject, her elliptic phrasing and complete absence of logical sequence, 
is not easy to follow, yet the Stanbrook version is at hand to pro- 
vide the translator with some guidance. Whilst the competence of 
the present translator is not in question (since the greater part of 
the book is satisfactory), one cannot but regret the hasty and ama- 
teurish work which disfigures many of its chapters. 


Hucu Tarsot, O.Cist. 


Tur Ministry. By W. J. Huxtable. (Independent Press; 2s.) 
An adequate exposition of the Congregationalist teaching on the 
nature and function of the ministry making as clear as possible the 
idea of a ‘ non-hierarchic’ constitution, a concept so difficult for 
Catholics and many others to grasp. The ideal set before the minis- 
ter is a very high one indeed, springing from a fundamental dicho- 
tomy between the ‘ secular’ and the ‘ spiritual,’ and depending for 
its prosecution on his personal efforts alone, for a slack minister 
ceases to be a minister. This simple outlay of ideas should do some- 
thing to ‘ clear the path to the reunion of Christ’s Church,’ but for 
this reason it is unfortunate that there is faintly discernible in some 
passages an undertone of distrust of ‘ other branches of the Chris- 
tian Church.’ G.M. 


LETTERS OF A HEBREW-CaTHOLIC TO MR. Isaacs. By David Gold- 
stein, LL.D. (Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn.; $2.00.) 

This is a series of letters written by a convert Jew to an imaginary 
opponent. Dr, Goldstein therefore argues on ground of his own 
choosing, and makes a number of debating-points with enthusiasm. 
The result is as unsatisfactory as pure controversy always is, and as 
over-simplified ; Dr. Goldstein uses the Bible as a source of ammuni- 
tion, and with no hint of acquaintance with critical problems, even 
those exegetical points much in debate, such as the meaning 
of the word virgin in Isaias vii, or the existence of resurrection- 
doctrine in Job. xix, 26-7; and he appears totally to have missed 
the importance of the influence upon Judaic religion of the period of 
the exile. 

But one remark should be quoted, sadly : ‘ judging by the activities 
of Catholics during the thirty-six years that I have been in the 
Church, there has been less work done by the Catholic Church to 
convert Jews than has been done to convert any other group of non- 
Catholics.’ L.T. 
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A Book or UNLikeLy Saints. By Margaret T. Monro. (Long- 
mans; 7s. 6d.) 

In her latest study of Saints for modern times Miss Monro has 
repeated the success of ‘ Seeking For Trouble.’ Again and again 
she puts her finger on the flaws in our contemporary civilisation and 
shows up the neglected Christian values by contrast with the lives 
of certain saints. ‘ The Modern Saint has been the brake on all 
that men madly mistake for progress.’ One could wish that some 
of the post-war planners would study the defence of the prince who 
wanted to be a Saint rather than an Ideal Despot; of the beggar, 
who defied hygiene and yet reached perfection. Now that war has 
made men reconciled to austerity, one hopes that this book will 
reach a wide public and its message fall and ripen on receptive 
ground. K.M. 


YELLOW TAPERS FOR Paris. By Bruce Marshall. (Constable, 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. Bruce Marshall is a picturesque novelist ; the scenes he depicts 
are vivid, the atmospheres he creates violently realistic. In this 
latest novel he is describing a small sector of bourgeois Paris life 
in the years before the débdacle of 1940, and through the medium of 
these everyday Parisian characters indicating some of the social 
reasons for that débacle. He is extremely skilful in his presentation ; 
the reading of the story is both fascinating and painful; the long 
series of governmental inefficiencies, private selfishnesses, com- 
mercial dishonesties, seems to lead inevitably to the final scene of 
the flight from Pars just before the Armistice. Mr. Bruce Marshall 
intersperses with his grim vignettes of secular life glimpses of the 
Catholic Church at work in the unsympathetic atmosphere of the 
Third Republic. These scenes are, perhaps, too strongly coloured, 
but they are an integral part of Mr. Marshall’s work in which, from 
his first and most famous novel, Fr. Malachy’s Miracle, he has con- 
sistently shown himself to be a notable and Catholic writer, vivid, 
disillusioned and full of charity. P.U.F. 
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